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FOREWORD 



This project has been designed to encourage administrators and Instruc- 
tors of Americanization programs to examine and Improve their methods of 
instruction by providing them with teaching practices and guidelines con- 
tributed by successful teachers of the foreign-born. Adults come to 
Americanization programs with many differing characteristics, abilities, 
and backgrounds. Each student should be provided with the kind of 
instruction which will meet his specific needs. For the teacher's guidance, 
items are suggested for beginning, intermediate, and advanced levels. 

This handbook contains suggestions and ideas for developing language 
skills and providing education necessary for good citizenship. Instructors 
lacking professional training in Teaching English as a Second Language will 
find in these materials the help they need. This publication should be 
regarded as a useful and effective guide based upon the practical experience 
of teachers in the field, and not as a prescribed course of study. Selection 
and adaptation from this material should be made in accordance with the 
goals and requirements of local programs. 

Appreciation is expressed to the members of the planning committee: 

David Alexander, Rochester public Schools; James Jones, White Plains Public 
Schools; Margaret Kielty, Director of Adult Education, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts; Mary C. McDonald, Assistant Director, Bureau of Community 
Education, New York City Public Schools; Jeanette Macero, Director, 
Americanization Center, Syracuse; David Thomas, Rochester Public Schools; 
and Josephine White, New York City Public Schools, for their work in 
planning, organizing, and reviewing the project. Nicholas DeLuca, Adminis- 
trative Assistant and Richard Elliot, Bethlehem Central Schools, Delmar, 
revised portions of the manuscript. Special appreciation is expressed to 
Mary Finocchiaro, Professor of Education, Hunter College, New York City, 
for her valuable contributions «:a a member of the advisory committee as 
well as for her participation in the writing, review, and revision of the 
manuscript. 

Warren C. Shaver, Chief, Bureau of Special Continuing Education and 
Boyd Campbell, Associate in that Bureau, have worked actively on the develop- 
ment of this publication, determined the order and overall design of the 
materials presented, and revised large portions of the original manuscript. 
William Jonas, formerly of this Bureau, now Associate, Bureau of General 
Continuing Education, coordinated the early development and original 
writing of the publication. Wlllltm Hammer, Associate in the Bureau of 
Continuing Education Curriculum Development, prepared the final manuscript 
for publication. 
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MESSAGE TO INSTRUCTORS 



Americanization programs have long been an important part of continuing 
education in New York State. Traditionally, such programs have provided 
immigrants with the skills necessary for success in their new environment ; 
opportunities for social contact; and understandings of the history, tradi- 
tions, and government of their new country. 

To many newly arrived Americans, the Americanization class is their 
first personal contact with our educational system. The personal 
experiences and educational foundations obtained in this program often 
become a vital part of their lives and open the door to further continuing 
education. These new arrivals should be encouraged to expand their 
horizons and realize their full potentials by taking advantage of other 
continuing education offerings. It is, therefore, essential that the 
Americanization class provide them with worthwhile experiences and a 
heightened sense of belonging to our society and at the same time provide 
communities with cultural enrichment through the assimilation of diverse 
groups. 

In spite of many Individual differences, these students have many 
common problems in^adjusting to American life. The teacher has to be 
vigilant to relate the content of his lessons to the common need6 of the 
students. Methods and materials need to be adapted to the needs and 
background of the students by teachers who are sensitive to the problems 
that Individual students face in making the adjustment to cur society. 

Americanisation teachers should be prepared to use a variety of 
teaching techniques with various groupings within the same cless. Oral 
drills, audiovisual aids, challenging written material, judicious praise, 
and encouragement will enable the teacher to help each student make 
progress toward the fulfillment of his goals. 

This handbook is the fourth of several publications designed to 
improve instruction In Americanisation classes. The other publications 
Include a series of basic lsssons in English, a bibliography of teaching 
materials, and a filmstrip manual for use with the filmstrip sot entitled 
"Our Language and Culture," 

WARREN C. SHAVER, Chief 
Bureau of Special 
Continuing Education 



MONROE C. NEFF, Director 
Division of Continuing Education 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM — ITS OBJECTIVES AND THE STUDENTS IT SERVES 
Some Preliminary Considerations 

The education of adults for citizenship places a heavy professional 
responsibility on teachers and administrators. Many factors have to be 
considered; many tasks are involved. No handbook can presume to list all 
of these since they will differ in each situation. What handbooks — 
including this one--can do, however, is to bring together the observations 
and practices w) .eh have already proved successful, as well as those 
findings of current research which provide significant guidelines for 
educational practice. 

This handbook is based on the conviction that the meat effective 
program is one which recognizes that adults come to the Americanization 
Program with many differing characteristics: they range in age from 

18 to 80 ; they differ in linguistic, cultural, and educational' 
backgrounds; in their ability to speak English; in their rates, styles, 
and capacities for learning. 

This handbook also recognizes that certain characteristics of the 
program will vary according to the school and the community in which it is 
located. For example, if the number of students warrants no more than one 
class for adults, there will be a wide spectrum of student differences 
within the class. On the other hand, if there are enough students to 
require several classes, various patterns of placement based on the 
differences listed in the preceding paragraph will reduce the range of 
these differences. 

The nature of the community also plays an important role in how the 
program will evolve. A community in which English is the major language 
offers "built-in" reinforcement of the class program, reinforcement that 
will not be found where another tongue predominates. A community may be 
in the "inner city," in a rural area, or in a suburb. It may provide easy 
access to numerous social and cultural resources. Lacking these, the 
teacher may have to present many experiences vicariously while still 
making maximum use of the potential which the basic institutions of every 
community offer. 

No matter who or where the students are, teachers and administrators 



must meet a two-fold responsibility: each student must be helped to grow 

in his ability to use the communication skills with ever-increasing 
effectiveness, and to gain cultural insights in order that he may become 
a well-integrated, participating citizen in society. While these goals 
are the same for all students, the factors already noted make it obvious 
that not all the students will achieve these goals at the same time or to 
the same extent. Teachers and administrators will have to mold the learn* 
ing environment continuously so that each student can achieve his highest 
individual potential at the same time that he is enabled to identify with 
his peers in group experiences and activities. 

Accordingly, this handbook presents an overall description of the 
content and methodology of citizenship education. From it, the teacher 
may select those elements of content and methodology which meet both the 
common needs of the entire class and the specific needs of each individual. 

Provision is specifically made in sample lesson plans, in discussions 
of skill development, and in descriptions of learning activities for those 
experiences in which an entire class may engage no matter what its 
composition or learning level. In addition, experiences are suggested 
through which individuals may be helped to gain knowledge or skills 
according to their needs, abilities, and backgrounds. 

The curriculum content in this handbook provides a wide range of 
language items, citizenship content, and skill development. Individuals 
should be taught according to their performance and actual knowledge. One 
student in the Program may be quite competent in silent reading but an 
absolute beginner in the listening and speaking skills. Another may 
possess a wide knowledge of the American political system — based on reading 
in his native language perhaps— without having the most rudimentary 
knowledge of how to get about or function in hlB community. Each should 
be provided with the kind of program which will meet his specific needs. 

It is Important, therefore, that the teacher: 

• Assesses the student's background in each of the areas of the 
program 

• Determines the priorities for structure, vocabulary, or citizenship 
content — building on the knowledge and skills he knows his students 
possess 

r 

• Selects those items or skills which require special class or 
individual presentation 

• Provides for the continuous, judicious reentry of previously 
taught material and for the recombination of several items which 
have been previously Introduced and practiced 

• On the basis of these, plans the scope and sequence of the total 
program, subject to ongoing evaluation and to the emerging needs 
of the students 



For the teacher's guidance in selecting items or in using a spiral 
approach in teaching, many examples of items or skills at beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced levels are indicated. Inherent, however, in 
the organization of this handbook is the hope that teachers will go 
beyond the beginning levels, when individuals or groups of students are 
ready to go to the next higher level, and that teachers will give students 
at the intermediate or advanced level practice in beginning language items 
or insight into elementary citizenship facts whenever necessary. 

In line with this approach, teachers may find it helpful to read the 
handbook in its entirety; to relate the recommended theory, methodology, 
and materials to the needs of ti'.elr respective classes; and to turn, as 
the need arises, to specific sections dealing with lesson formats, drills, 
techniques, or materials. The teacher can select and adapt the recom- 
mendations made throughout the handbook, basing his actions upon the 
specific needs of his students. In this way, the theories and practices 
embodied in this book — enriched by the teacher's knowledge and ability — 
may be of maximum service to the students and the community. 



What Are The General Aims Of The Americanisation Program? 



The Citizenship Program is the basic educational unit upon which many 
who come to the United States build. It plays a vital part in their lives 
and in the determination of the opportunities which will be opened to them. 
Both the Nation and the individual will gain from rising achievement in 
education. To continue to build a modern, industrial country in which all 
can share the benefits of science and technology, the United States will 
need all the professional and skilled citizens it can get. To maintain 
the high standards already achieved, the Nation needs numerous skilled 
workers and professionals in all echelons of Industry. New arrivals should 
therefore be encouraged to continue their education, to expand their 
horizons, and to realize their potentials - This will give them a 
heightened sense of belonging to our society and a feeling of responsibility 
and worth essential to a happy existence. 



What Are The Speoifio Objectives Of The Americanisation Program? 



Briefly stated, the specific objectives cf the Program are: 

• To develop the skills of cooaunlcatlon: listening, speaking, 

reading, and writing English 

« To foster an appreciation of the cultural heritage and mores of 
American life 

• To develop an appreciation of the many and varied contributions of 
the different peoples from many lands who are responsible for the 
United States ao it now la 
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• To develop knowledge and firm understanding of American history, 
government, and institutions, leading to identification with the 
goals of American democracy 

• To develop insight into the values and beliefs underlying public 
life in the United States and to encourage them to become effective 
participating citizens (e.g. involving themselves in elections, 
civic associations, and political organizations) 

• To instill a desire for further knowledge and learning so that they 
may fulfill all their creative needs and instincts and learn to use 
their latent talents both for their individual good and for the 
benefit of society as a whole 

• To help prepare the students for the naturalization examination 

The students have to develop sufficient skill in pronunciation, 
intonation, and knowledge of grammar and vocabulary to understand and to 
speak. Moreover, they will need to learn to read English with ease and 
enjoyment and to write as creatively as their native ability will allow. 
Students also need encouragement in broadening their field of reading as 
a means of learning about the public and private resources and privileges 
open to them and about the responsibilities of each citizen in the 
continuing development of community, state, and Nation. 

The teacher’s attention to these objectives will enable newcomers to 
find their niche in the community more quickly. It will also stimulate 
them to become active and valued citizens. 



What Are The Goale, Aspirations, And Deeds Of Students In The 
Americanisation Program? 



New arrivals to the United States come from many cultural backgrounds 
some closely related to the American way of life and others greatly 
dissimilar. Many will have preconceived opinions about Americans and the 
American way of life. Some may possess fears and anxieties. Others may 
be bewildered by the change of environment and will find it difficult to 
ad j us t . 

At the same time, newcomers also bring with them customs and ideas 
touching upon many aspects of life. Their country of origin has molded 
their attitudes and beliefs. Because of previous experience, for example, 
they may place a different value upon public participation in politics and 
be suspicious of all public officials; or, within the family unit, they 
may consider that women should not work but rather stay at home and look 
after the home and children. Their views about the rearing of children 
may differ from those commonly accepted here. Moreover, their previous 
cultural environment may have placed little stress upon education and 
book learning, thus making their adjustment to the Americanization Program 
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and the classroom situation more difficult. Telephoning, banking, buying 
insurance, and many other activities may be relatively new to new arrivals. 

Despite the many possible differences among students, all will have 
certain common problems in adjusting to the American way of life, and will 
need to leam or relearn some of the simplest features of dally existence. 
The teacher will have to be vigilant in relating the content of his 
lessons to the common daily needs of the students. For example, almost 
immediately they require a basic, everyday vocabulary, suited to shopping, 
looking for a job, finding an apartment, and the many other small but 
frequently overlooked activities of daily life. It is important that they 
leam the essential aspects of the geography, history, institutions, and 
government of our country and of the community in which they live. 



What Are Some Important Characteristics Of Adult Learners ? 



The teaching of adults, whether it be language, history, cultural 
values, or customs, is different fiom the teaching of children. Methods 
and materials will need to be fashioned to suit their maturity level. The 
content of lessons and the manner of their presentation must be carefully 
adapted to the varied needs and backgrounds of the students. The teacher 
will need to be sensitive to the problems individual students face in 
making adjustments. He will need to realize that although the simple 
features of the English language or the facts he teaches are the commov. 
heritage of the American people, he is teaching adults conditioned by 
ingrained habits of speaking and of thinking in another language. He will 
need to show every respect for their dignity, cultural backgrounds, values, 
and opinions. Each student will need to be helped to speak and think in 
this new language without losing his sense of cultural identity. 

The most effective learning situation is one in which the teacher 
understands the problems and abilities of his students. All laws of 
learning indicate that the teacher should start with students where they 
are and help them progress from that point. It is essential, therefore, 
that teachers and administrators make every effort to leam what they can 
about their students. 

Some characteristics are generally true of a large number of adult 
students. Other individual attributes can be discovered through various 
formal and informal measures of evaluation. For example, it is helpful 
for a teacher to know at what level of literacy each of his students is, 
both in his native language and in English. It is useful to know as much 
as possible about each student's cultural background and to ascertain the 
student's perception of his own needs and aspirations. 

Certain skills, such as mimicking pronunciation, are more readily 
acquired by younger learners; others are more easily and firmly grasped by 
adult students. Adults can analyze and they can be guided to see the 
elements in one situation which are transferable to another. On the other 
hand, many will find it difficult to leam to make sounds which they 
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have never made before or which, in their language, appeared in different 
positions in words# For example, a student who has always pronounced the 
letter "i" like the "ee" in "see," will have to be given repeated and 
spaced practice in saying and reading words like "hit," "bike," "give," 
"machine," or "pie," 



Adults bring to their learning experience a rich and varied background 
which can add immeasurably to the teaching situation. It may not be 
necessary, therefore, to give them numerous initial experiences to develop 
a conceptual background. They will, however, need to be given: 

• The new English words or phrases which express a familiar concept 

• The words or phrases which are used as a substitute for a partially 
dissimilar concept, (e.g., "dinner" consists of different foods in 
different countries and may be eaten at different times of day) 

The adult's motivation is strong and markedly different from that of 
the young learner. The adult is largely self-motivated. He comes to 
school because he wants to. Sometimes it may be to enhance his image as 
a parent; at others, to help his children in school or to increase his 
work opportunities. He wishes to learn English so that he can adapt more 
readily to life in his new country and he studies history and citizenship 
in order to become a citizen. In addition, his motivation may stem from 
a desire to gain new and enjoyable interests, such as painting, ceramics, 
or sewing, for the more effective use of his leisure time. Whatever his 
reasons, his desire to attend school is frequently strong and urgent. 

There are other important characteristics of the adult learner to be 
kept in mind. 

• His quest for education occupies, of necessity, a part-time, 
secondary role in his life. The demands of his job and his family 
must take precedence. 

• The adult comes to school in the evening, usually after a long and 
tiring day's work. He is often beset by family or financial 
problems. 

• The adult is generally a more critical and questioning student than 
the younger learner. 

• He brings a great number and variety of experiences to the learning 
situation. 

• He cornea to school with a highly developed value system. 

• In some cases where some aspect of his native value system may be 
in conflict with customs of his present community, he needs to be 
helped to evaluate the need for their adaptation. 
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• He generally has a strong desire to learn. 

• He is generally quick to sense if lessons are adequately prepared. 

• He may come to class as a social activity. He wants to make friends 
and have social contacts. He will, therefore, be interested in 
participating in group experiences with his fellow students. 

• He may often, because of prior unfortunate school experiences, 
lack confidence in his ability to learn new things. He may need 
constant reassurance by the teacher and by classmates that he can 
learn and that he can be successful. He may come to school with a 
fear of failure and even a fear of school. 

• He expects to achieve some tangible results in the classroom. He 
needs to feel that his learning is directed toward meeting his own 
needs. When studying a new language, for example, it is essential 
in each lesson that he feel that he has learned something new and 
that he has consolidated what he had learned before. Without this 
sense of achievement and awareness of progress, he can easily 
become dissatisfied and drop out of school. 

• The adult is free to leave the class if he is any way dissatisfied. 

Factors in the learning situation which may cause him to leave include 
the subject matter being too easy — or too difficult, incorrect initial 
placement, and slow progress, so that he lacks encouragement. Possibly 
he has not achieved a satisfactory relationship with the teacher and/or 
the other members of his class. Perhaps, most important of all, he will 
leave because the class program does not seem to be consonant with his 
own aspirations and goals. In addition, certain factors not directly 
related to the school situation often force an adult student to drop out 
of the program, lie may leave because of illness — his own or that of a 
member of his family, the responsibility of family problems, or the 
pressures from his daytime job. Overtime work, lack of transportation, and 
inclement weather may also be contributing factors. 



Hm Can The Teacher Use Knowledge Of Student Characteristics To Insure 
Optimum Learning? 




To offset all the forces described above, the teacher needs to be a 
competent, friendly person who has a genuine interest in adult students. 

He should realize that each adult is unique, has his own strengths and 
weaknesses, and that each has his own rate and style of learning. By using a 
variety of techniques--oral drills, audiovisual aids, challenging written 
material — by giving judicious praise and encouragement, and by planning 
many experiences based on the everyday life of the student, the teacher 
will help each student make progress toward his perceived goals and the 
goals of the program. 
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Research studies indicate that normal human beings never lose their 
ability to learn. With relation to language learning, for example, 

Charles Fries writes: 

The evidence we have seems to lead to the conclusion that any adult who 

has learned one language (his native speech) can learn another within 

a reasonable time if he has jound guidance, proper materials, and if 

he cooperates thoroughly. 

We should be aware, however, that some changes do occur which may 
affect the adult's pace and rate of learning. 

• Visual acuity declines at a fairly steady rate after the age of 20, 
with a more marked decline between the ages of 40 and 55. 

• Auditory acuity reaches its peak before the age of 15 and declines 
gradually thereafter until about 65. 

• As adults grow older, there is a slowing down of muscular skills. 
(This decline in muscular skills is not, however, accompanied by a 
corresponding decline in verbal skills.) 

Moreover, some adult students will have learned to read from the right 
to the left side of the page or in columns; some c»il.l have learned to use 
a different script in writing. 

The teacher can offset the physical limitations which some adults 
face by: 

• Maintaining good illumination in the classroom 

• Keeping blackboards clean and uncluttered 

• Writing legibly 

• Speaking loudly enough for everyone to hear 

• Facing the classroom, making sure that his students can see his face 
as he speaks, and watching them for signs that they cannot hear or 
see clearly 

• Eliminating distracting noises as much as possible 

• Seating students with unusual loss of visual or auditory acuity in 
appropriate parts of the room 

• Using printed material which is in large clear type 

• Giving ample practice in reading and writing to those who have 
learned other systems of reading and writing 



1 Charles Fries. Teaching and Learning English as a Second Language, p. 9. 
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• Providing some class activities in which students can leam at the 
own rate 

• Utilizing such equipment as record players and tape recorders whlc 
will enable students to receive additional practice in listening 
to the same materials as often as they need and becoming 
accustomed to other voices 

• Coing — literally and figuratively — as slowly or as rapidly as the 
students' physical and mental abilities will allow 

• Tactfully suggesting that the student have his vision or hearing 
tested 

One of the many challenges the teacher will face will be sustaining 
the interest and attention of the students. Remembering again that class 
are generally conducted late in the day when the students are likely to b 
fatigued, it becomes particularly Important that they be Involved active! 
in the lessons and that all available media be used. Recognition and 
development of the talents and abilities of each participant in the class 
will give real substance to the American creed which emphasizes the 
intrinsic worth of the individual. 



What 10 The Administrator' 8 Role? 



Student Recruitment 

The following procedures have been found helpful: 

• Announcements about the program can be placed on bulletin boards li 
the school and in the community. 

• The elementary and secondary schools in the community can be urged 
to cooperate by asking their pupil* to take announcements home. 

• Large signs in English and in the most widely spoken foreign 
languages in the community can be placed in stores, in service or 
community agencies, and in places of recreation. 

• Foreign language newspapers and radios can be asked to announce 
dates of registration and other pertinent Information. 

• Sound trucks manned by foreign-language speakers might be sent lnt 
heavily populated non-English-speaking neighborhoods. 

• Letters might be sent to persons whose names appear on visa slips 
received from United States Immigration offices. 

• Invitational letters can be sent to former students. 



• The cooperation of religious and ethnic organizations can be 
enllfited. 

• Volunteer recruiters might start a door-to-door campaign. 

• Adult students currently enrolled can be asked to bring their 
friends. 

Adult students applying for admission will generally fall into the 
following categories: 

• Rec'ent arrivals to the continental United States without previous 
English instruction. These may be literate in their native 
tongue, completely illiterate, or functionally illiterate; that 
is, reading and writing at a low primary school level. 

• Reoent arrivals with previous English instruction either in their 
native land or in the continental United States. These may be 
literate but may heed additional help in English and a knowledge 
of "Americanization" content. On the other hand, some of them 
may be functionally illiterate. 

• Recent arrivals with excellent academic background and acmand of 

English, needing only specific preparation for the citizenship 
examination. 

• Those who have lived in the United States for several months or 
years , falling into category 1 or 2 above with relation to 
language achievement. 

Proper Reception of Students 

A warm, friendly atmosphere at registration time will dispel much of 
the fear which some adults may have about returning to a school or perhaps 
entering one for the first time in their lives. The following procedures 
are suggested: 

• Interpreters might be on hand on legist rat ion evenings to direct 
students to the proper offices or rooms, to help them fill out 
forms, or to give, them information for registering and attending 
classes. 

• Simple signs directing students to registration or interview rooms 
can be posted in appropriate places. These should be in several 
native languages (those of the probable student population) and in 
simple English. 

• Students might be given some orientation to the school system 
(nights of classes, hours, duration of course, curriculum). 
Orientation may be done through interpreters or through welcome 
booklets containing captioned pictures. (Some schools havt 
orientation tapes available in several languages. Individual 
headphones might be provided for clarity.) 



t A welcome booklet) perhaps in the language spoken by many of the 
students i might be prepared and given to each student » (An 
example of such 8 booklet will be found in the Appendix.) 

Determining Criteria for Student Placement 

The program administrator faces several problems in assigning adult 
students to classes* particularly in large centers. The size of the school, 
the number of adult students enrolled, and the graduation of classes will 
determine placement. Where numbers warrant, students might be placed in 
classes on th* basis of one or more of the following criteria! 

• Extent of literacy in English 

» Schooling in the country of origin 

• Schooling in the United States 

• Extent of literacy In the native tongue 

• Motive language spoken 

If the number of students enrolled makes such placement possible, 
adult students speaking the same native language might be placed together 
in order to lighten the teacher's task. All of these students will have 
similar pronunciation and grammatical conflicts between their native 
language and English. Moreover, the teacher will be able more easily to 
utilise the cultural background of the students as a motivating force. 

Some schools, on the other hand, prefer to place together students who 
are more highly literate in their native language whatever that language 
may be. 

When students come to register, it may be desirable to avoid giving 
formal examinations, either oral or written. Instead, an interviewer, 
familiar with the organization of classes, determines placement at 
registration time on the basis of an informal evaluation of the student's 
needs • More formal methods of evaluation may be undertaken in classes 
after initial placement has been made. These will be outlined below. 

Test results and teacher observation may then be used to transfer students 
to more appropriate classes. Every effort should be made to avoid hurting 
the students' sensitivities ,> More formal diagnostic methods are invaluable, 
also, in helping the teacher group students within a class. 

After the students have been placed in class and the teacher has 
established a good working relationship with them, a more specific evalua- 
tion of their strengths and needs in English can be made. Such tests will 
enable the teacher to group the students within the class or to provide for 
individual instruction. In some instances, the original class assignment 
may be reevaluated. 

8oma schools prefer to test students, where logical and feasible, both 
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in their native tongue and in Englishi either orally or through formal 
tests. The native language tests may be extremely Informal (e.g. the 
students may be asked to complete a questionnaire or read from textbooks) . 
The alms of questioning in the native language are to put the adult 
student at his ease and to learn something of his background and hopes. 

The reading test in the student's native language, particularly for 
languages using the same alphabet as used in English, would help determine 
his ease and speed in reading as well as his degree of comprehension. 

The testing procedura in English may also be of several types or may 
Include a combination of procedures) that is, a student may be asked to 
complete a questionnaire, take a brief informal or formal test, or 
answer some questions in an Interview. Whatever procedure is used, it 
would be helpful if notations were made not only with relation to a 
student's general ability to listen, oomprehend, speak, read, and write, 
but also with relation to his specific abilities or weaknesses within each 
communication skill. The questions may be so designed as to indicate the 
student's knowledge of cltleenshlp content while giving clues to his 
knowledge of English. 

In measuring the student's ability to understand spoken English, the 
school may wish to devise a scale based on the following! 

• No understanding 

• Understanding of simple, one-word utterances, such as eit and 

stand 

• Understanding of short, simple sentences about limited situations, 
such as the weather, the time, the student's name and address 

• Understanding of carefully pronounced sentences about such general 
topics as the school program, the student's job, home, or family 

• Understanding of a connected passage when spoken slowly 

• Understanding of unlimited speech in the interview situation 

• Understanding of a tape recording, a radio broadcast, or a short 
filmclip. 

Since, as will be emphasised in Chapter 4, everything heard, said, 
read, or written in English depends on a knowledge of phonology (the 
sound system), structure (syntax and morphology), and vocabulary, notations 
within these areas will give teachers Important clues for planning lessons 
geared to the specific needs of the students. For example, within phonology 
the "test" might elicit comments such as "Cannot distinguish between (i) 
in beet and bit or (v) and (b) in very and berry." Within structure, errors 
such as "I am here four years" or "I have thirty year" would be noted. 

The proper placement of students in classes throughout their stay in 



the Americanization Program should be a continuing concern' Whenever they 
are ready, they should be moved to the next higher level of learning 
offered in the school. The implementation of this suggestion is essential 
to give students the feeling that they are making progress and to provide 
a classroom setting in which that progress can be maintained. This will 
sustain their motivation to attend regularly, to do assignments, and to 
use every opportunity to practice English outside of class. Every effort 
should be made to adjust the school's organization to meet the students' 
emerging needs. 

Determining Criteria for Initial Testing 

In connection with evaluation prior to initial placement within the 
school or group placement within the class, there follow several 
considerations which might serve as guides in preparing or giving initial 
tests. 

• Be aware of the natural shyness and anxiety of students who may be 
facing a testing situation for the first time. 

• Make the testing conditions as favorable as possible. A well-lit 
room, a comfortable chair, and a pleasant smile will help put the 
students at ease. 

• Give bilingual directions whenever poseible. (Students often know 
the answers but do not understand the directions.) 

• Start with simple questions first. 

• Give examples of correct responses in any written test. 

• Avoid using uncommon vocabulary items, such as saying "tap" when 
"faucet" is what is meant. 

• Make the test as culture free as possible. A student from a torrid 
climate might not recognize a snowman. Supermarkets are not common 
in many parts of the world. 

• Test knowledge of English and not native intelligence. 

• Make passages for listening comprehension as brief as possible so 
that the test does not become a memory test. 

• If tape recordings are used, make sure that voices are clear and 
that the directions for using the tapes are bilingual or in very 
simple, clear English. 

• Provide for testing latecomers. 

• Change the test if teachers' observations do not seem to correlate 
with initial test results. 



• Prepare uniform tests when there is more than one class at any level 
in one community. 

Training of Teachers 

The administrator or supervisor uses many techniques to help all 
teachers — new or experienced — grow professionally. The following suggestions 
might be useful in giving such help. 

• Arrange for teachers to visit other schools to observe teaching 
techniques and to note desirable program features. 

• Plan demonstration lessons and arrange for constructive evaluation 
of these lessons. 

• Encourage teachers to give demonstrations, to attend conferences 
within and outside the local school system, to speak at faculty 

or community meetings, to create and experiment with new materials, 
to plan a variety of experiences for their students, to adapt 
existing textbooks to various reading or ability levels, to discuss 
common problems, and to share successful procedures. 

• Visit classes in session and follow the visits by informal meetings 
with the teachers, offering one or two positive suggestions. 

• Make every effort to have lesson plans and other instructional 
materials cooperatively prepared by a group of teachers with the 
understanding that these will be modified and adapted according to 
student needs. 

• Prepare, particularly in larger schools, a regularly distributed 
newsletter containing such items as resumes of current books or 
articles in the field, notices of professional meetings and 
organizations, and contents of appropriate journals which illustrate 
desirable practices. 

• Utilize the talents of personnel from community and educational 
agencies to speak to teachers. 

• Help plan for exhibits of instructional materials. 

• Provide a professional library and make sure that it is kept up to 
date. 

• Hold staff meetings regularly and inservice workshop sessions on 
matters of common concern. 

• Make available a teacher resource center for Americanization 
materials containing materials related to such topics as those 
listed at the top of page 15. (Students might assist in collecting 
appropriate materials.) 
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• Resources in the social studies (pictures, maps, books, graphs, 

and other visual aids) 

• Culture and mores of students (including as many backgrounds 

as possible) 

• Methods of giving ipsight into American cultural values 

• Instructional aids prepared by Federal, State, or community 

agencies 

• Encourage the use of audiovisual aids. 

• Make sure that materluls are made easily available to teachers 

and that a systemic procedure for sharing them has been established. 

• Gather or help prepare useful instructional materials, such as 
sample lesson plans, reading materials at various levels, 
programmed materials — commercial or teacher prepared — and worksheets 
for individual students, latecomers, less able learners, gifted 
learners, and so on. 

• Provide teachers with space to store their materials. 

Developing the Curriculum 

The administrator's or supervisor's role in curriculum preparation 
and evaluation is a crucial one. Student motivation and achievement, as 
well as teacher success, depend heavily on the curriculum he helps plan 
for use in the classes. The following is a suggested list of the lines 
along which the administrator or supervisor might develop such a 
curriculum. 

• Base the curriculum on the recommended, state-prepared course of 
study. 

• Modify the curriculum as necessary in order to: 

• Utilize the students' backgrounds, interests, and abilities 

• Start with students where they are with relation to the 

community in which they live and to their knowledge of 

English 

• Provide for intraclass grouping and/or individualized instruction 
(including tutorial or corrective help for students who need it). 

• Provide a student testing program which will help insure success 
and status for each student. 

• Help make each student a functioning, participating member of his 
community. 
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• Provide classroom drills and educational experiences which 
duplicate the real-life, everyday communication situations in 
which the student will find himself . 

• Correlate all areas of learning (social studies, science, arith- 
metic, English, health, music, art) • 

• Evaluate and modify the curriculum regularly • 

Effecting Cooperation Between the School and Other Community Agencies 

A school cannot be an island unto itself. The administrator will 
need to join forces with the many agencies which make an impact on adult 
students . Such interaction cannot help but result in a more effective 
program. The following is a list of benefits that may result from 
communication and cooperation with other agencies and organizations. 

• A basic philosophy may be developed. 

• Information about roles, procedures, curriculum, materials, and 
personnel may be exchanged. 

• Cooperatively prepared social and educational activities may be 
held. 

• Personnel of agencies such rs the Fire or Police Departments may 
be recruited to speak to students. 

• An increased awareness of the facilities and programs of each of 
the agencies may be developed. 

Many schools in cooperation with other community agencies have found 
it desirable to prepare a resource booklet which is distributed to each 
student. The contents of the booklet say be the subject of numerous 
class discussions. A sample of such a booklet will be found in the 
Appendix. 

All facets of the school program will benefit from continuous dose 
scrutiny and modification, whenever necessary, from administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, community leaders, and the students themselves. 

The effects of the various facets of the program on the students and on 
the community may be assessed through meetings with interested personnel, 
students, and employers; through questionnaires; or through direct teacher 
observation. Some questions that may be asked aret 

• Is the recruitment procedure adequate and efficient? Is it 
reaching thosn students in the community who would profit from 
the program? 

• Is the curriculum well-balsnced, flexible, and functional? Is it 
in harmony with the program's objectives? 
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• Is there provision for many schoolwide activities in which 
students can engage? 

• Is there provision for out-of-school visits, trips, and 
recreational activities in which students can participate? 

• Is the evaluation of students' progress of continuous concern to 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors? 

• Is there an effective, continuous, lnservice training program for 
teachers? 

• Is recordkeeping simple and efficient? 

Additional Administrative and/or Supervisory Procedures 

Provision might be made for adult students to: 

• Talk with community leaders and public officials 

• Receive invitations to homes of community members 

• Demonstrate their success in audience situations (other class 
programs ) 

• Receive certificates of attendance and achievement 

• Participate in graduation and end of term exercises 

Bilingual community members might be invited to address the students. 
They may also be used as resources for the teachers in lesrning some 
basic expressions in the students' native tongue. They might also indicate 
possible sources of linguistic or cultural conflict as a guida to teacher 
or school planning. Native festivals and commemorative exercises may be 
enjoyed by the school in cooperation with community ethnic groups. 



What Are The Various OiBoiplinee Which Contribute To The Americanization 
Progrm? 

In order to achieve the goals outlined in the preceding section, the 
program for adult learners should represent a fusion of the science and 
art of education and related disciplines. As a science, it draws upon 
the research and findings of various disciplines for its underlying 
philosophy, method, and approach. As this handbook attempts tc show, the 
teaching of English and citltenshlp derives many of its premises and 
principles from the sciences of linguistics, psychology, anthropology, 
and sociology. 

Part of teaching is the art of drawing upon one's inner resource. 
Only from within the teacher can emerge the creativity, energy, 
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enthusiasm, dedication to the attainment of a goal, and, most especially, 
the love and respect for his fellow human beings which will transform the 
well-ordered, scientifically planned teaching lesson into a warm, 
pleasurable, shared experience for teacher and students • Teaching is, thus, 
an integration of art and science, both mutually enriching the program, 
each reinforcing the other for full realization. 

Let us examine briefly some of the principles of those sciences which 
make the most significant contributions to the teaching of English and 
citizenship to adults. Application of these principles will be found 
throughout the handbook. 



Important Sooiologioal Concepts 



Activities in the program should provide for increasing social 
interaction among the students. They should be encouraged to discuss ideas, 
agree, disagree, observe the amenities of democratic discussion, and 
participate as listeners and speakers in a variety of social situations. 

They will need to be given the words, patterns, or expressions which are 
appropriate in the normal, everyday situations in which people of our 
culture Interact. For example, in India, the expression, "Excuse me," 
is used only when a sin has been committed. Here it is used when asking 
. for directions or when stepping on someone's toes. In other words, students 
need help to comprehend different shades and degrees of meaning in courtesy 
expressions and the specific social contexts in which they r , re normally used. 

Students should also be given information about the opportunities our 
society offers to all its members for upward mobility. In this connection, 
they should be motivated toward furthering their education and toward 
acquiring the skills needed for advancement. Moreover, educational 
activities should be designed to help each individual student make a 
personal adjustment to hie new environment and to play an active role in 
the community in which he lives. The integration of each student into 
his new community nay be considered a major goal of our Program. Personal- 
social Integration implies guiding each person to accept a new language 
and culture. It means helping each student retain his sense of personal 
cultural identity while guiding him toward the gradual acceptance and use 
of new linguistic and cultural patterns. These should permit him not only 
to fit into, but also to become an active, functioning member of hla new 
environment. 



The Hole Of Anthropology 



Anthropology is also important to the program. Two of its concepts 
deserve emphasis here. One is that culture doee not refer merely to the 
music, literature, and arts of a people. It Includes the sum total of the 
customs, mores, values, and artifacts of a community. The second is that 
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there are no people without culture, although there are differences in 
cultures because of geography, history, and other factors. All people are 
born, speak, walk, raise children, eat, seek status, and have faith. 
Fundamentally, all have the same basic needs and aspirations. 

It is important in teaching, therefore, to focus attention on the 
similarities among human beings in various societies rather than to dwell 
on the differences. Students should be made to feel that they come from 
societies which are as good as any other and that any difference does not 
mean "better than" or "inferior to" but only "different from." 

Anthropologists' studies have underscored that language is the centra! 
feature of culture. Words and language patterns in the native language 
often determine the way in which people can talk about any experience. 
Students who come from an environment which lacks certain phenomena (a 
subway, for example) might have to be given many experiences to comprehend 
the concept before they can learn how to use its word symbol in 
communication. Students who come from a culture where there are four 
words for you , with concomitant differences in verb form depending on the 
person addressed or referred to, will need to hear, talk about, and 
participate in many social situations in order to realize that English has 
only one form of "you" with one corresponding verb and to use the form 
easily and habitually. 



The Role Of Linguietice In Corrmunication Development 
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The last several decades have witnessed a tremendous upsurge of 
activity among language scientists — persons who Investigate and describe 
languages and analyze the nature and function of human speech. Whilu they 
do not aa yet have all the answers to questions about language, many of 
their conclusions have already pointed to new directions in teaching. Som< 
of their research has emphasized thatt 

• All normal people in the world can speak. No group of people with- 
out a spoken language has ever been discovered. 

* Spoken language is universal. However, although all normal human 
beings in a cosnunity understand and speak well enough to carry out 
their everyday activities, many of these same people cannot read ant 
write. 

* Every language in the world is sufficiently complete to fulfill the 
needs of its speakers. 

• Writing systems originated long after spoken language existed. To 
the beat of our knowledge, man and spoken language developed 
aimultaneoualy. 

For these reasons, spoken language is considered primary. It is 
primary, too, in the sense that people learn to speak their native languag< 
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several years before they learn to read and write it — If they learn this 
at all. Writing is considered a secondary system, derived from speech. 

Linguistics has evolved a definition of language every word of which 
has significance for teachers: Language is a system of arbitrary vocal 

symbols which permit all people who have learned the system to communicate 
and to interact. 

Every language operates within its own system — that is, within its own 
recurring patterns or arrangements which are meaningful to Its speakers. 
Sounds, used to form words in speech utterances, are always arranged in 
particular ways or designs which convey the same meaning to all speakers of 
the language. When we hear the words "the girl," we know the speaker 
is talking of one girl and of a girl previously mentioned or pointed out. 
"Tne girls," on the other hand, conveys the meaning of more than one girl. 

A "t" sound in "walked" at the end of the base verb "walk" indicates past 
time to all English speakers. Word order is an important part of the 
system of English. Compare the two sentences: "The dog bit the boy." 

"The boy bit the dog." The forms of the words are exactly the same, but 
there is a world of difference in meaning. 

Another feature of the system is that, in English, adjectives do not 
change their form to "agree" with nouns • For example, "The boy is tall"/ 
"The boys are tallj" "The girl is tall"/"The girls are tall." In the 
native languages of the students, changes may occur because of gender 
(masculine or feminine) or because of number (singular or plural). 

A word in any language has meaning only as it is understood and 
accepted by all speakers of that language as representing a particular 
object, attribute, or action. For example, the words "horse," "bread," 
"talk," and "red" have no intrinsic meaning; that is, they are purely 
arbitrary symbols formulated and used by speakers of English to denote 
specifically an animal, a food item, an action, and a color. Speakers of 
French, German, and Spanish, for example, have different words to 
designate the very same objects, colors, and action. 

The words cormunicate and interact as used in the definition signify 
to hear and then respond or react (by carrying out directions, for example) 
to the spoken word. They imply, too, the ability to talk about something 
that happened in the past, or is happening at the present time, or may 
happen at some time in the future. 



Communication through the use of the spoken language involves under- 
standing and reacting to what someone says. The response or reaction may 
be to make a statement, to ask a question, to agree or to disagree, to 
carry out a direction, to answer a question in the affirmative or in the 
negative with a long answer or with a short answer (e.g., "Are you going 
to the movie tomorrow?" "Yes." or "Yes, I am.") or to use an idiom— a 
formula— or set expression in the language (e.g., the response to "Thank 
you."— a formula— might be "You're welcome." — also a formula). 
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Language is learned behavior. All normal people are born with the 
ability to make sounds, but the sounds take on shape and meaning only 
through constant reinforcement and repetition. Those sounds are learned 
which produce responses on the parts of others. 

Native speakers of a language are not conscious of each sound or word 
they say or of the sequence of the sounds or words. People are conscious 
primarily of the ideas or thoughts they are trying to convey. The 
stringing together of sounds in certain positions conforming to the 
patterns of the language system i3 generally unconscious and habitual by 
the time the native speaker is 6 or 7 years old. 

The ingrained habits of one’s native language (of making certain sounds 
or of placing sounds in certain positions) often cause serious conflict or 
interference with the learning of a new language. For example, although 
similar sounds may exist in one's native tongue, they may be found in 
different positions in the new language. Thus, a Spanish-speaking person 
learning English will find it difficult to pronounce certain consonant 
clusters at the beginning of a word since he may be accustomed ( to 
pronouncing these consonants between vowels. The word "school" will require 
much repetitive practice since (sk) is never found in initial position in 
Spanish. A German will continue substituting an "f" sound for "v," saying 
"fery" instead of "very." An Italian will add a vowel ending to words 
ending with a consonant. A person whose native language is Polish will 
experience difficulty in pronouncing words like "nag" and "rag 1 saying 
instead, "nack" and "rack." The same problem arises in learning English 
gramnar. The firm of words (morphology) and the order or sequence of 
voids (the syntax) are important in English. "Milk chocolate," for example, 
is not the same as "chocolate milk.") Word order of this kind may have no 
importance or mean something quite different in the student's native 
language. 

The adult student generally has lost the child's ability to imitate 
pronunciation easily. An older person learning a second language, 
however, has several advantages. He can be helped to observe, analyse, 
and focus attention on the recurring elements in the language he is 
studying. He can arrive at generalisations and thus create new sentences 
by analogy with the patterns he has learned. Although he may no longer 
be able to hear or produce a sound by imitation only, as can a child, the 
adult can be told the reason for his difficulty and be helped to produce 
the correct sound. 



Applying Certain Principles Of Psychology 



While the science of linguistics plays a key role in language 
teaching, the psychological principles which underlie all learning should 
not be neglected. The branch of psychology known as learning theory offers 
many useful concepts. 
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• Learning takes place when content is related to the background, 
needs, and experiences of the learner. The teacher of English to 
adults needs familiarity with the main features of the native 
language of the majority of his students. Such knowledge gives 
the teacher a springboard for understanding students' language 
problems and for preparing drills which can help to overcome them. 
Moreover, the teacher needs some knowledge of the cultural back- 
ground of the students as well as of their probable experiences 

in the community in which they are now living in order to clarify 
new concepts. It is Important, too, that the teacher ascertain the 
vocational aspirations of his students for clues to the 
individualisation of specific instruction. He may, for instance, 
assign specialised readings or give students the language or 
information needed in the work activity of their Interest. 

• The sequence of learning is Important. Material for presentation 
should be carefully graded to proceed from the known to the 
unknown and from the simple to the more difficult. 

• Many repetitions are needed to help students develop the habit of 
using appropriate sound and sound sequences. The learning of any 
skill takes place in proportion to meaningful practice in that skill. 

• Habit formation depends on focusing attention on the pattern to be 
learned, on presenting numerous examples, on attentive repetition 
of that pattern, on omitting any possible "exceptions" to the 
pattern being taught, and on helping students derive the 
generalisation or "rule" from numerous examples. 

• Repetitions should be spaced at increasingly longer intervals. Any 
language or cultural concept which has been taught shojld be 
reintroduced in subsequent lessons. In teaching any new item, it 
might be desirable to adhere to a sequence such as the following: 
Introduce it in one eeeeion, Teach it again during the following 
session. (Vary the procedure or the materials to avoid boredom 
but teach essentially the same item.) Allow about two sessions to 
elapse and reintroduce the item in a different type of communication 
situation. Allow four or five sessions to elapse and Introduce the 
item again in ootnbination with other items you have taught in the 
intervening sessions or in previous units. 

• Learning is favored when meaningful association is established 
between sound and concept. Meaningful association of sound and 
concept can be brought about through the use of such devices as 
pictures, real objects, gestures, and dramatisation as words are 
pronounced. 

• Understanding of the place and function which individual language 
elements occupy in communication promotes learning. Students need 
help in describing and verbalising recurring patterns such as, 

"We add a (s) sound when we talk of more than one boy. Even more 
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important, they need Insight Into the function of various language 
items end skills within the broader communication aspects of 
listening! understanding! speaking, reading, and writing. For 
exampla, students might be encouraged to dramatize situations In 
which many features of language are exemplified, to ask and answer 
questions on passages they have read and activities they have 
dramatised, and to produce written material related to varied 
aspects of the program. 

• Knowledge that a response Is correct reinforces the learning of that 
teapot . 'Jt Words of praise, asking another student to repeat the 
previous student's correct response, and correcting worksheets 
immediately after they are given are some ways of assuring a student 
that hla response le correct. 

• Transfer of learning ia not generally automatic. The teacher can 
help atudenta make any loglcsl or feasible transfer from one 
language feature or skill to another by pointing out their similar 

alamanta, 

• People learn in different ways and at different rates. A multl- 
aeneory approach— listening, looking, saying, seeing, smelling, 
touching, moving about, writing, and reading — will help ensure that 
the different learning modes and rates of lndivldusls are taken Into 
account. 

Also helpful ere activities in each lesson that make provision for 
students to work at thslr own pace either In small subgroups or 
Individually. Thaaa will allow all students to feel they are progressing 
and will help create a happier classroom atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CURRICULUM CONTENT 



Why Is The Spiral Approach Desirable? 



Particularly in classes spanning vide 'levels of literacy, it may be 
desirable to use a spiral approach in teaching both the linguistic and 
cultural facts. Since human social relations depend on language commu- 
nication and since true language involves mental exchange of meaning by 
use of organised abstract symbols, class grouping may be helpful. Each 
group, as a distinguishable unit of reality, has qualities of its own that 
differ from those of its members end from those of other groups. This 
grouping can be based on similarity of culture, background. Interests, 
abilities, and motivation. People naturally tend to gravitate to one group 
rather than to another. The teacher , s responsibility will be to observe 
constantly and unobtrusively so as to help each student and each group of 
students to Interact and assume as many roles as possible for social and 
intellectual enrichment. Thus, in beginning to treat any topic, the 
teacher would present only the most basic, elementary facts at first, 
adding more facts and presenting more complex patterns of language as the 
lessons continue. Thus, each successive lesson will present material that 
is new and more complicated than before, while still carrying over some 
less complicated material from the previous lesson. The following sample 
discussion of the topic "Looking for a Job" demonstrates the spiral approach. 

Beginner's Level 



"I need a job." 

"I was a (carpenter) in my country." 

Intermediate Level 

"I need a Job." 

"I'd like to get a Job as a 
(carpenter)." 

"I was a (carpenter) in my country." 



"I'd like to be a (carpenter) here." 
"Where can I find a Job?" 

"What are the requirements here?" 

"I can (plane) voodj I can (polish) 
furniture, etc." 

"Where can 1 find a Job?" 



Advanced Level 

"l’d like to get a job as a (carpenter)." 

"l'm going to look In the newspaper for a better job." 

"I've had 5 years of experience as a (carpenter)." 

"i consider myself a master carpenter." 

"What are the requirements here?" 

"do I have to belong to a union?" 

The above sentences demonstrate the increasing complexity in linguistic 
content as the program proceeds from the beginner's to the advanced level. 
For example t there is more emphasis on previous experience! the use of 
newspapers in finding employment opportunities, the realization of the 
individual's self worth and his raised level of aspiration, and his aware- 
ness of unions in industry. Here it is important to reaffirm that the 
selection of content can be made only by the individual teacher on the basis 
of his intimate knowledge of his students, their backgrounds, and their 
possible experiences in the community. 



What Might The Linguistic Content Of The Curriculum Include? 



As has been noted elsewhere, the teachers in the Americanization 
Program may find themselves teaching students at all levels of English 
learning, from absolute beginners to those who may have a good grasp of 
structure and vocabulary. All will probably need help in learning the 
features of the English language which will enable them to speak more 
fluently, to be understood more readily, and, in turn, to understand others. 

It is important, therefore, that teachers for whom English is the 
native language and who may not have studied phonetics, word forms, or 
word sequences, familiarize themselves with some of the basic features 
of the English language, since they will have to teach these to their 
students. 



What Are Some Basic Feature e Of The English Language? 



Communication is a process involving the transfer of meaning from one 
person to another. The elements of the Bngllsh language which carry 
meaning arei 

* The situational context 



• Intonation 



• Grammatical structure 



• Formulas of the language (i.e., set expressions such as "How are 
you?") 

This section will be concerned primarily with grammatical structure (e.g., 
with the forms of words like "walk," "walked;" "kind," "unkind;" "boy," 
"boys;" and with their sequence in sentences). 

It was noted previously that language is an arbitrary system of vocal 
symbols which permits the speakers of that language to communicate and to 
Interact. By "system" was meant the reourring patterns or arrangements of 
sounds and words which convey meaning to the persons familiar with the 
language. These patterns are so essential for meaning that they are 
usually given priority over vocabulary in teaching. While the principle 
recurring patterns of language are generally learned by a normal native 
speaker before he is 8 years old, he keeps adding to his vocabulary as 
long as he lives. An individual's grasp of the vocabulary items of his 
language is never fixed. This is true not only because new words are 
continuously added to the language, but because vocabulary develbpment 
depends on schooling, home backgrounds, reading preferences, work, and 
numerous other factors. 

In teaching beginners, therefore, it is more Important to help them 
learn the basic sentences and patterns of language than to give them many 
words which may have little meaning unless they are used with other words 
in clear situational contexts. An example of such a word is "face." What 
does it mean alone? In the following sentences~"Face front." "She has 
a pretty face." "The two faces of the building are different." "He won't 
face the truth."— the word "face" takes on various meanings because of its 
use in different contexts. 



What Are Some Important Consideration In Teaching Language Patterns? 



Here follow several principles which the teacher may find useful in 
teaching language patterns I 

t Start with simple, demonstrable items before proceeding to more 
abstract or complex features of language. To illustrate, the class- 
room situation affords natural opportunities to teach patterns of 
self-ldentlflcatlon ("What's your name?" "Where are you from?" 
"What'e this?") related to the actual routines, activities, and 
objects of the classroom. Directives such as "Say," "Repeat," and 
"Go to the board" may be among the fitat language items taught. 

These may be given first in the students' native language if the 
teacher is familiar with the equivalent expressions. 

• Select patterns for beginning teaching on the basis of their greatest 
utility in manipulating other language items. The statement patter-, 
and the question pattern "This is" and "What'e this?" which can be 
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used with many nouns, fall into this category. 

• Where possible, select language items for beginning learners because 
of their similarity with language items in their native tongue, 
provided the items have wide utility in English and their form 
follows a well-defined, easily perceived pattern. Following are 
examples : 

"Where do you live?" 

'When do you eat lunch?" 

'Where do you oat lunch?" 

• Here the position of the interrogative word and the interrogative 
verb form with "do" remain constant while meeting the criterion of 
utility. 

• Help students to understand, through listening, repeating, reading, 
and writing the basic patterns in a variety of communications 
activities, that English has a well-defined system of word form and 
word order. 

• Strive for student's habitual, spontaneous control of the basic 
patterns so that the student can increasingly give his full 
attention to the idea and meaning he la trying to convey. 

• Make students aware of the fact that there may be more than one 
way of expressing the ssme idea (e.g. Where do you live? or What 
is your address?), However, only the form most commonly used in 
normal speech (Where do you live?) should be taught. Students will 
understand What Is your address? but will be required to ask and 
and respond only to Where do you live? 

• Teach language patterns within a cultural situation. For example, 
in teaching expressions such as "to the right" or "to the left," it 
would be desirable to present them in the context of giving someone 
directions (e.g. "Walk two blocks, turn to the right. At the next . 
corner, turn to the left."). 

• Keep in mind that, since language learning is cumulative, the same 
forma and sequences of forma will be met again at later levels of 
learning. Do not wait, therefore, until all students have complete 
mastery of a given pattern before proceeding to another one. A 
difficult pattern can be reviewed and reinforced during the teaching 
of a new pattern on which it la baaed or with which it can normally 
be used. 

• Do not attempt to adhere to a sequence of pattern introduction in a 
rigidly fixed order. After the basic, most widely useful, and 

most easily demonstrable patterns have been Introduced and practiced, 
the criterion for the introduction o* additional patterns might be 
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based on answers to the following questions: 



Into which experimental situation will this pattern fit best? 

For example, in a food shopping unit, it would be logical to 
introduce "How many?" and "How much?" In a clothing buying 
situation, the pattern "What size (color, material)?" might be 
useful. In a job interview situation, "I'd like" and "Would you 
like" might clearly fit. 

Do students know the patterns on which this new pattern is based? 
For example, before teaching colors ("It's a white hat."), 
students should know a pattern such as "It's a hat (coat, etc.)." 
Before teaching words such as "always," "never," "usually" 

(called "frequency words"), students should be able to say with 
reasonable facility, patterns such ass "I get up." "I eat." 

"I work." and they should know how to tell time and the days of 
the week. 

Is the pattern one which students can use in many normal everyday 
situations? Something like, "What would you like?" is more 
useful than the pattern "Which would you prefer?" The utility of 
the pattern for your adult students and the frequency of use in 
oral communication activities should always be of primary concern. 

• Explain and provide practice in other basic, common patterns as they 
are met in listening and reading. The extent and intensity of prac- 
tice, however, should be determined by criteria such as those listed 
above. For example, a difficult pattern, found only occasionally in 

. the reading material, can be explained briefly, but it need not be 

. practiced by the students for several weeks or months. Indeed, many 
patterns met in reading may remain part of the students' passive or 
recognitional knowledge and need never be taught intensively for 
active use. 

• Since pronunciation carries meaning, it is important that students 
learn how to say all patterns with normal pronunciation, intonation, 
rhythm, and pauses. 

• All students would profit from the repetition phases of the lesson 
on structure. Only the students who need intensive drill on a 
language, however, should be asked to participate in some of the 
other types of language drills listed in the next chapter. In the 
practice segment of the lesson, as in many others, it is often 
helpful to prepare material and classroom activities at more than 
one learning level. 

Function words are relatively few in number. (There are only about 
two hundred of them in the English language.) They have no real meaning as 
do content words such card, pencil, table, walk, red, and slowly, but 
they are crucial in helping to relate parts of sentences to each other and 
in giving clues to structural meaning. For example, the and a ate function 
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